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INTRODUCTION. 



This is the second American comedy; at least, that 
is the distinction claimed for it by its author, William 
Dunlap, to whom American dramatic literature and 
American dramatic history are both greatly indebted. 

A love for the drama seems to have developed 
early in life with Dunlap, and this love was no doubt 
fostered by frequent visits to the theater while a boy. 
His father being a British soldier, and residing in New- 
York City after its occupation by the British during 
the Revolution, young Dunlap attended the theatri- 
cal performances given here by some of the English 
army officers during that period. In early youth he 
had attempted writing several dramas founded on 
stories in the 'Arabian Nights * ; and between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-two, while in London as an art- 
student, his chief delight seems to have been visiting 
the theater, before and behind the scenes. While there 
he saw Henderson in his prime, the great Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons, in their earlier efforts, Lewis, Palmer, 
Parsons and Edwin, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Abingdon, Miss 
Farren, Miss Pope, and others of the contemporaries 
and immediate successors of Garrick; and his account 
of them makes most delightful reading. On his return 
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home from his sojourn in England, in the summer of 
1787, he learned of the production of the * Contrast,' 
and a desire to emulate the success achieved by the 
author of that play completely changed the current 
of his life. His dramatic fervor burst forth anew, he 
abandoned his palette, and commenced his career as a 
playwright. 

His first play never saw the foot-lights, was never 
I printed, and, as the author says, "no traces remain of 
its merits or demerits." It was called the * Modest Sol- 
dier, or Love in New- York *; and I deem it a misfortune 
that it should have been lost, as it would have been inter- 
esting, if only as the first of some sixty plays written, 
adapted, and translated by the industrious author. Not 
in the least discouraged by his first want of success, he 
soon produced the * Father, or American Shandyism,* 
which was first performed at the John Street theater, 
New- York, on September 7, 1789, and achieved a great 
success. It was immediately printed in the Massachu- 
setts Magazine y where it appears in the numbers for 
October and November, 1 789, — from which publica- 
tion it is now reprinted. 

A second edition of the comedy, revised by the 
author, with some of the characters rechristened and 
otherwise slightly changed, and now entitled the 
* Father of an only Child,* was published in 1807, and 
has since been performed under that title. 

Dimlap's love for the theater and his success as a 
dramatic author led him, shortly after the production 
of his * Father,* to become one of the managers of the 
New- York theater, at first jointly with Hallam and 
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1 Hodgkinson, and later assuming the sole management. 
After a brave struggle for fifteen years against mis- 
fortune, illness, and debt (the latter caused principally 
by losses incurred from repeated visits of yellow fever 
to New- York, thus causing the theater to be either 
dosed or not fi-equented), he retired fi'om the manage- 
ment, broken in health and fortune. 

Dunlap's connection with the theater for so many 
years, and the knowledge he acquired fi*om his intimate 
relations with all the prominent actors of his day, 
enabled him to give us, as he has done in his ' History 
of the American Theater' and his other theatrical 
works, a most interesting and truthful description of 
the personal appearances, the traits and characteristics 
of the players of that early period, and a graphic and 
minute account of numberless scenes and incidents 
that took place on the inside and behind the curtain, 
relating to the theater, which otherwise would have 
been wholly lost to us. 

It is these little out-of-the-way and private scenes 
and incidents which, when related by one having per- 
sonal knowledge and speaking of his own experience, 
make theatrical history so delightful to many readers, 
as it seems to afford a peculiar pleasure to the general 
public to have the heroes of the sock and buskin, whom 
they are accustomed to view at a distance, and through 
the glamour produced by the tinsel and buckram and 
other illusions of the stage, thus brought down to the 
level of common humanity. 

The following is a list of the plays written, translated, 
and adapted by Dunlap, in their chronological order 
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as produced; tiiose having a ♦ prefixed are known to 
have been printed. 

X ' The Modest Soldier, or Love in 

New- York' Comedy, not produced or published, 1788 

*2 ' The Father, or American Shan- 

dyism' Comedy, produced 1788, published 1789 

*3 'Darby's Return' Interlude, " 1789, " 1789 

*4 ' Leicester ' (under the title of the 

'Fatal Deception') Tragedy, " 1794, " 1807 

5 'Skdty's Travels' Interlude, " 1794 

*6 * Fountainville Abbey' Tragedy, " 1795, " ,1807 

*7 * The Archers ' (William TeU) . . .Opera, " 1796, " 1796 
*8 ' Ribbemont ' (under the tide of 

the * Mysterious Monk ') Tragpdy, " X796, " 1803 

*9 ' Tell the Truth, and Shame the 

Devil' Farce, " 1797, " 1797 

*xo 'The Knight's Adventure* (Domedy, " 1797, " X797 

*ii *Andr6' Tragedy, " 1798, " 1798 

*i2 'The Stranger' Tragedy, " 1798, " X798 

13 'Sterne's Maria, or the Vintage' .Opera, " 1799 

X4 * The Natural Daughter ' Comedy, " 1799 

*i5 * The Italian Father ' Comedy, " 1799, " 18x0 

*i6 * Lovers' Vows ' Comedy, " 1799, *' 18x4 

17 * Count Benyowsky ' Comedy, " 1799 

x8 ' Self-Immolation ' Comedy, " 1799 

19 * Don Carlos ' Tragedy, " 1799 

ao ' The Temple of Independence ' Comedy, " 1799 

21 * The School for Soldiers ' Comedy, " x 799 

*S2 'False Shame' Comedy, " 1799, " 1800 

23 * The Force of Calumny ' Comedy, " 1799 

24 'The Robbery' Comedy, " 1799 

25 ' Indians in England ' Comedy, " X799 

26 ' The Count of Burgundy ' Comedy, " x8od 

*27 ' The Wild Goose Chase ' Opera, " x8oo, " 1800 

*28 ' Pizarro in Peru' Drama, " 1800, " 1800 

*29 ' The Virgin of the Sun' Drama, " 1800, " x8oo 

*3o ' Fraternal Discord ' Comedy, " x8oo, " x8oo 

31 'The Knight of the Guadal- 

quiver ' Opera, " 1800 

32 'The Happy Family' Comedy, " x8oo 

*33 'Abaellino* Drama, " 1801, " X803 

34 'Where is He?' Farce, " i8ox 

*3S 'Peter the Great' Drama, " x8oi, " 16x4 
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36 * The Corsicans *. Drama, produced x8ox 

*37 'Blue Beard' Opera, " x8ox, published x8ix 

38 * The Stranger's Birth-day ' Comedy, " i8ox 

*39 'The Voice of Nature* Drama, " iSoa, " 1807 

40 'TheAbb^del'Ep^' Drama, " 1802 

41 * The Retrospect* Comedy, " i8oa 

•42 ' The Good Neighbor ' Comedy, ** 1802, " X814 

43 'Liberal Opinions' Comedy, " 1802 

44 'Fiesco' Drama, " 1802 

•45 'The Blind Boy* Comedy, " 1803, " 1814 

♦46 'The Glory of Columbia, Her 

Yeomanry* Comedy, " X803, '* 18x7 

47 ' Bonaparte in England* Farce, " X803 

48 'Conceit can Klill, Conceit can 

Cure* Comedy, " 1804 

49 ' Lewis of Mont Blanc* Comedy, " 1804 

*5o 'The Wife of Two Husbands '..Comedy, " 1804, " x8xx 

Sx *Nina' Opera, " 1804 

*S2 'RinaldoRinaldini* Drama, " iSioj " x8io 

*S3 'Yankee Chronology' Interlude, " x8i2, " 18x2 

54 ' The Batde of New Orleans ' . . . Comedy, " x8x6 

55 'The Merry Gardener' Opera, " 1827 

56 ' The Flying Dutchman * Drama, ** X827 

57 'Forty and Twenty* Comedy, " 1827 

58 ' Thiity Years, or The Life of a 

Gambler' Drama, " X828 

59 'The Soldier of '76' Comedy 

60 'LaPerouse* Comedy 

6x ' Robespierre* Comedy 

62 'The African* Comedy 

♦63 'A Trip to Niagara* Farce, " X830, " 1830 



In 1806, Dunlap projected the collection and publi- 
cation, by subscription, of all his plays, in ten volumes. 
He appears to have issued but four of the proposed 
volumes, containing about fifteen plays, when the un- 
dertaking was abandoned. 

After the failure at the Park Theatre as mentioned, 
Dunlap never again became actively connected with 
the management of any theater, but his attachment to 
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the drama only ceased with his life. He resumed his 
profession as an artist, but devoted a large portion of 
his time to literature. 

He was bom at Perth Amboy, February lo, 1766, 
and died at the City of New- York, September 28, 1839. 

The frontispiece is from a painting by Dunlap, in 
the possession of the New- York Historical Society 
(copied by the kind permission of the Executive Com- 
mittee), and represents the artist at about the period 
at which the play was written, exhibiting one of his 
paintings to his father and mother. 

Thos. J. McKee. 

January, xSSj* 



PROLOGUE, 

WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR OF THE COMEDY, AND 
SPOKEN BY MR. WIGNELL. 

The comick muse, pleas'd with her new abode. 
Steps forth in sportive tho* in moral mode ; 
Proud of her dwelling in our new-made nation. 
She 's set about a serious reformation, 
For, faith, she *d almost lost her reputation. 
What time so fit as this to gain her end. 
When ev*n what 's good our sages still amend ; * 
What time could Thalia choose as this so fit ? 
With rights secured, each citizen can sit. 
And smile in safety, e'en at feeble wit. 
In Europe, long applauded and caressed. 
She saucy grew, and modesty opprest ; 
Descended, for a laugh, to tricks too mean. 
And stain'd the stage with many a jest obscene : 
She for her conduct this excuse would plead. 
That she was poor, and tempted to 't by need ; 
That her employers had a vicious taste. 
And she must please, or else with hunger waste. 
With truth she can't make these excuses here. 
Except her poverty, — that 's true, I fear; 

* Alluding to the recent constitutional amendments. 
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But since she visited this western clime, 

She well in study has improv'd her time; 

Even so, that to your tastes she hopes to carve, 

That you may feast, and we, her sons, not starve; 

But if displeased with this night's homespun fare. 

Your palates ask high-season*d food and rare. 

This artless muse has none ; but, free from waste. 

Invites you to a frugal, plain repast : 

>Fruits of your country's growth, -food for the mind. 

Where moral truth and sentiment are joined. 

Who that looks back upon this infant land. 

Supported, cherish'd, nurs*d by Heav'n's own hand. 

Sees jarring faction cease and discord flee. 

While union binds us but to k^ep us free; 

Who can behold, without desire to praise. 

The best of men, when full of glorious days. 

Step forth to guard the pile he fought to raise ? 

Who thinks on these, and with contented heart. 

While pleased himself, would cause another's smart ? 

Our author asks but an approving smile — . 

Ample reward for all his fears and toil ; 

Or, if deserving them the tale appears. 

He *11 take his payment out in trickling tears. 

If thus far hap'ly he can gain your favour. 

We *11 surety stand for future good behaviour. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Colonel Duncan Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Racket Mr. Hallum. 

Ranter Mr. Biddle. 

Captain Haller Mr. Harper. 

Lieutenant Campley Mr. Wools. 

f 

Doctor Quiescent Mr. Wignell. 

Cartridge Mr. Ryan. 

Jacob Mr. Lake. 

Mrs. Racket Mrs. Morris. 

Miss Felton Mrs. Henry. 

Mrs. Grenade Mrs. Harper. 

Susannah Miss Tuke. 

The Scene lies in a hall at Racket's hotise^ in New- 
York, TinUy seven or eight hours. 
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ACT I. SCENE I 

Mr. and Mrs. Racket at a breakfast-table, he with a 
patch across his nose, and reading a newspaper. 
She rises in anger, 

Mrs. Racket. This provoking indiflference is not to 
be borne. Ungrateful man ! you know you owe all you 
have to your marriage with me ; my aflfection led me 
to risque all for you. Colonel Duncan little thinks the 
return you make to me for his bounty. Oh, Mr. 
Racket, this is too ill-usage. 

"RACYi, [Reading,] "A majority of 31 in favour of 

adopting it with amendments " Pray sit down, my 

dear, you will fatigue yourself; pray sit down. 

Mrs. R. Sir, this is adding insult to insult; am I 
never to see you but when illness, caused by rioting 
and drunkenness, prevents you from going out ? 

Rack. [Reads.] "And we hope all the states will 
follow our virtuous example." Glorious faith ! [ Yawns 
and stretches,] 
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Mrs. R. Virtuous example, truly! I wonder, sir, 
you are not ashamed of yourself; we have been mar- 
ried but one year, and 

Rack. [J^isin^.] No more? Oh, it has been a 
curst long year. 

Mrs. R. And you have been intoxicated almost 
every night since. 

Rack. Excess of joy, my dear; would not you have 

me show that I am happy in having so prudent, so 

*domestick, so patient a wife as I have? Nothing but 

joy, my dear; nothing else, you may depend upon it. 

Mrs. R. And you hope your example will be fol- 
lowed, too 

Rack. Ha ! — oh — the new constitution, my dear, 
the new constitution. 

Mrs. R. Ay, that's one of your excuses for carous- 
ing. The new constitution will make yours an old one ; 
and last night you must keep Saint Patrick. I should 
be glad to know what you have to do with Saint 
Patrick. 

Rack. Why, my dear, my grandfather was an Irish- 
man, my father a Scotchman, and I, myself, an Eng- 
lishman, so I am received into the societies of the 
three nations. I would join Saint Tammany if he 
would let me. 

Mrs. R. You may be shamed to show your face so 
battered and bruis'd. 

Rack. You shall make me up, my dear; bestow a 
little of the toil and rouge upon my face that you 
usually take for your own, and I may cut a very 
decent appearance yet. But may I ask, my love, why 
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do you make this extraordinary fuss and ranticum- 
scout about my nose ? My looks or actions have not 
usually been the subjects of your inquiries or contem- 
plation of late. 

Mrs. R. I can no longer find in your looks a wish 
to please me, and for your actions, they will not bear 
contemplation ; and is it not enough to provoke the 
mildest temper upon earth, to see your face disfigured 
in such a manner that you cannot be seen in the boxes 
this evening ? And if I am seen alone with Captain 
Ranter, the whole town will be talking about it. [Aside,] 
(If I cannot rouse him by jealousy, I am lost.) Pro- 
voking! you will break my heart, Mr. Racket, you 
will. [Exit 

Racket. [Alone,] Your humble servant, Mrs. Racket; 
.1 am occasionally to be carried into publick to be a 
blind, a screen, a stalking horse-ox-ox-ox-perdition ! — 
I began to think she was really concerned for me ; for, 
to give her her due, she never troubles me in my pleas- 
ures, so they do not clash with her own. Well, this 
drinking is not the thing for a sober citizen. [Fulls out 
his watch,] Half-past eleven o'clock, by all that's 
indolent, and my store not open yet. 



Enter Ranter. 

Rack. Ha ! Ranter, how do ye ? 

Ran. What! ha! ha! ha! What in the name of 
timbelly'd Bacchus — I invoke you by your own god — 
have you been about ? Has your wife been scratch- 
ing ye ? 

2 
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Rack. No, but I will tell ye — ha! ha! ha! a 
droll frolick, faith. 

Ran. And your nose is in mourning for *t. 

Rack. You must know I honoured Saint Patrick last 
night with as hearty a set of boys as ever cried whick, 
whack, shellaley, bring twelve bottles more ; and re- 
turning home in company with Paddy O'Dermot 
and Frank M'Connally, we overtook a very modest 
milch-cow, when O'Dermot cries, " Look ye, honey, 
there 's a mighty pretty occasion to shew your horse- 
manship." 

Ran. And you not to be cow'd by a cow 

Rack. With a spring I rose 

Ran. And like a calf fell i* the mire. 

Rack. How I got on I know not, but she kicked so 
brutishly, that in spite of my horsemanship 

Ran. Alias cowmanship. 

Rack. She toss'd me clean over her head. 

Ran. Most uncleanly into the mud. 

Rack. And so 

Ran. You broke your nose — Cow-riding! Oh, that's 
too good ! — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Rack. Poh ! Poh ! why, it might have happened to 
anybody ; don't mention it, one would not have every- 
body know it. 

Ran. Oh, it speaks plain enough for itself; look in 
the glass and your sins will stare you in the face. 
Egad, your nose will be as useful to me as Bardolph's 
was to the fat knight ; I shall never look on it but I 
shall think of an undertaker's hearse. The black pall 
covering the corpse of my old uncle, 't will encourage 
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me to persevere sans soucie^ tho' sans six sous, and look 
forward to his removal from the world of iniquity 

Rack. Come, come, my nose disclaims all relation- 
ship ; but pray, when do you proceed to Canada to 
join your regiment ? 

Ran. I don't know ; I believe it is too late in the 
season — they tell me that the lakes will be broke up 
before I can get there. I believe I shall go home in 
the first packet, if the women will let me; you have 
the finest women in this place. Pray, is Miss Felton or 
your wife to be seen this morning ? 

Rack. I suppose so ; we will see. 

Enter Jacob. 

Jac. Sair, dere is doo peoples vaunts you. 

[Ranter walks back. 

Rack. What do they want ? Is it any of the Eng- 
lish gentlemen I have had goods from — Mr. Wringer, 
or Mr. Gripe, or Mr. Twist ? If it is, I am not home. 

Jac. Sair, it is doo centre peoples fon Long Island 
for coods out of de store. 

Rack. Oh! hang it! I can't attend to business. 
Ask them to call again. 

Jac. Sair, Mr. Quill vaunts to know if dere is any 
coods to go to Vendue to-day, and if you 41 open store. 

Rack. No, it is too bad weather; no, I shall do 
nothing to-day. I 41 tell my wife you are here [to Ran.] 
Excuse me a few minutes. [Exit with Jacob. 

Ranter. [Alone, advances,] A convenient fellow, 
this; he sends his wife with as little jealousy as a 
Frenchman. His wife is a fine woman, and as giddy 
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and vain as I could wish. I think she will not hold 
out long ; in the mean time I will make use of the hus- 
band's purse to defray necessary expenses, and make 
presents, or else my diamond must soon go. What 
does Miss Felton mean by riveting her eyes so con- 
stantly on it ? I hope she never saw it on any other 
finger; hang fear for detection. If I can seduce 
Racket's wife, marry her sister, secure her fortune, 

and get ofif, I shall ha! my dear Mrs. Racket, 

good-morning. 

Enter Mrs. Racket. 

Mrs. R. Good-morning, Captain Ranter. 

Ran. Upon my soul, you have the most elegant 
taste in dress that ever I saw ; there never was a more 
enchanting undress in life. 

Mrs. R. Oh, fye! you flatterer! but do these 
dresses become me ? Sincerely now, without flattery. 

Ran. By all that 's pretty and amiable, you look 
divinely. Let me die, but that I see the roses come 
and go, I should think you had been putting on rouge 
this morning. I should swear nature could not shew 
so charming, so delicate a tint. 

Mrs. Rack. [Aside,] Well, there is nothing like a 
British officer, after all. [Aloud,] Oh, this is too gross ; 
I am angry ; you make me blush. 

Ran. [Aside,] I am much mistaken if you do not 
blush the same tint all day, for all that. [Aloud,] I 
never was convinced of the reality of witches till I 
saw you. 

Mrs. R. How so ? 
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Ran. Why, besides that bewitching power you have 

over every heart [Takes her hand. She drdws it 

away and frowns \ You — you — you must deal ^ith 
the devil to get these English fashions so soon ; for, as 
I live, you exhibit the modes of Westminster at New- 
York, before they have got t' other side of Temple Bar. 

Mrs. R. I never wore it but once before to-day, 
and then there was so many ill-natur'd observations 
made that it was delightful. Meekly always makes 
it her business to come and tell me all the remarks 
that are made upon me that she thinks will mortify, 
with a pretended friendly officiousness, but she quite 
mistakes my feelings. "Law," says one, "what an 
out-of-the-way thing Mrs. Racket has got on! that 
woman tries to deform herself, tho* there *s little need." 
Says another: "Why the thing would look well 
enough if it was on a person of tolerable shape, and 
put on with any taste." " Aye," cries the third, " she 
has always some extravagant new dress or other; we 
shall have her husband calling his creditors together 
for a shilling in the pound." 

Ran. Ha! ha! ha! envy is the shadow, madam, 
that always attends superior elegance or taste of any 
kind; but appropos, the ball last night. 

Mrs. R. Oh ! ah ! Don't you think we have a very 
curious set of originals in our city ? We are a match for 
the most polish'd people in Europe; we can shew you 
lawyers without common sense, soldiers without cour- 
age, gentlemen without politeness, and virtuous ladies 
without modesty. 

Ran. You have very pretty fellows. 
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Mrs. R. Yes ; there is Jacky Prig, with his arch'd 
eyebrows and white teeth, — I protest I am ready to 
scream out in his face when he advances to speak 
with me ; and Billy Simper, too. 

[Rack, without. It is not to be borne, nor shall it.] 
Mrs. R. Oh heavens ! what 's the matter ? 

Enter ^xcylwi, putting on his coat^ and a silk hand- 
kerchief about his neck. 

Rack. Never was man plagued with such mulish 
people about him : all the plagues of hell are com- 
bined to torment me. 

Mrs. R. Bless me, what 's the matter ? I shall faint ! 

Rack. Faint ! you faint ! 

Ran. Lean on me, madam. For shame, Racket, 
for shame ! consider, it is a lady you are speaking to, 
and your wife. 

Rack. Yes, sir; she is my wife; racks and tortures, 
she is my wife ! I shall go mad ! 

Mrs. R. Why, Mr. Racket, what *s the matter ? 

Rack. The matter, madam! Why, you, or some 
of you, madam, have sent me a shirt without buttons 
to the collar — not one button; do you mean to insult 
me, madam ? Must my time be taken up changing 
shirts and buttoning collars ? 

Mrs. R. Is that all, sir ? 

Rack. All ! Susannah ! All, indeed ! 

Enter Susannah. 

Susy, get me a shirt, and examine if the buttons are 
on the collar, if you please; be quick, Susy — all, in- 
deed. \Eocit with Susy. 
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Mrs. R. Oh, sir, that you should be a witness to 
such a scene ! 

Ran. Let not that distress you, madam ; we are all 
subject to our passions. His speaking so tenderly to 
Susannah must have been only to mortify you; for, 
tho* she is a handsome girl, he certainly cannot be 
such a villain. 

Mrs. R. Have you a smelling-bottle, sir ? 

Ran. Yes, madam ; pray lean on me. 

Mrs. R. [Leanifig on Ran.] I die with shame. 

Ran. Confide in me, madam ; I have the tenderest 
feelings of your wrongs ; was I 



Enter Colonel Duncan and Cartridge with a 

, portmanteau, 

CoL. Cartridge, we have got in the wrong house. 

Ran. Curse the intrusion ! \Both confused, 

CoL. I humbly beg pardon, madam ; I mistook this 
house for Mr. Racket's. 

Car. Your honour, you are right; I am afiraid 
madam mistook that gentleman for her husband, 
tho' 

CoL. What, Cartridge ! yes, it is Maria. I am sorry, 
madam, that I should interrupt so familiar a t^te-^- 
t^te. 

Ran. Sir, by what authority ? 

CoL. Young man, speak when you are spoken to. 
Where 's your husband, Maria ? 

Mrs. R. I fear, sir, these unfortunate appearances 
will hurt me in your good opinion; but when you 
know the cause of my 
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Col. Cause ! cause for leaning in the arms of such 
a companion ! I would at least shut the door. 

Mrs. R. Sir, your ungenerous constructions rouse 
my resentment. 

Ran. Permit me, madam, to resent this indignity. 
Damn me, sir 

CoL. With all my heart, sir; who are you? Take 
care, boy ; I may at this time be too easily provoked 
to punish insolence as it deserves. 

Car. [During the Colonel's speech^ handles his 
sword,\ Your honour, if there were two of them 

Enter Racket, speaking. 

Rack. Heyday! what's the noise now? Oh, Colo- 
nel, I am very glad to see you, sir ! [Aside,] What has 
brought him this way ? 

CoL. Who is this young man ? 

Rack. My friend. Captain Ranter, sir. 

CoL. Friend! Captain! [Contemptuously, 

Ran. Old gentleman, you shall hear from me. 
Come, madam, this accident need not stop our walk. 

Mrs. R. I will go with pleasure. I shall not trouble 
myself to explain matters any farther ; come. Captain. 

[Exit Mrs. Racket and Ranter. 

Car. I thought we had some bad enough. 

[Follows and exit, 

CoL. Who is this friend of yours ? 

Rack. A British officer, sir, arrived the other day 
from Halifax. He stays a few days to amuse him- 
self 

CoL. With your wife; very pretty, and perfectly h 
la militaire. 
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Rack. Sir, my opinion of my wife's virtue is not to 
be shaken by trifles. 

Col. I hope she deserves it. 

Rack. I do not know, sir, what has given rise to 
your insinuation; but, if you please to walk in and 
stay with us, I hope every prejudice you may have 
conceived will be removed. [£xif Racket. 

Col. I will follow. I fear I did wrong in giving 
my friend's daughter to this man. There is a strange 
alteration ; I long to see her sister. When their father 
died, he called the pretty prattlers to his bed, and, 
laying a hand on each, he looked in my face most 
wistfully. [Tak^s out his handkerchief, \ " Duncan," 
says he, " these babes have lost an angel mother ! I, 
too, am going. I have nought to leave them but 
you." And I have lov'd them, Felton. [Wipes his 
eyes.] If thy departed spirit views the deeds of once 
dear friends, surely thou art pleased to see that I have 
dragged these aged limbs so many weary miles to 
watch and guard their fortunes. Yes, Felton, while 
this heart beats they shall feel my protection; and 
when thiese grey hairs no longer rustle in the wind, 
still they shall feel and bless it. [JExit, 
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ACT II. 

Enter Duncan and Cartridge. 

Col. Well, Cartridge, since I have had your opinion 
of the rest of the family, what think you of Mr. Racket's 
aunt, Widow Grenade ? 

Car. Why, your honour, I think it 's a pity she is 
not an officer's lady. 

CoL. Why so, Cartridge ? 

Car. Why, Susannah says, sir, that she is so fond 
of everything military, that she makes the cook form 
every dish that comes to table into some kind of 
fortification. 

CoL. If we had our grass-plot here, we might amuse 
the widow by some military matters of our directing. 

Car. Yes, sir; that we might. I have just come 
from reconnoitering one of the sweetest places for 
carrying on a siege that ever was made. 

Col. Where, Cartridge ? 

Car. In Mr. Racket's garden, your honour. If we 
can but get leave to dig it up. 

CoL. I will take a look at it bye and bye. Have 
the trunks come yet with the rest of the baggage, and 
the artillery trunk ? 

Car. Not yet, your honour. I have got three boots 
in the trunk that have not a hole in them ; they will 
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make most excellent two-and-thirty*s. I think, some- 
times, your honour and I are something like Captain 
Shandy and Trim, when we are busy in our grass-plot, 
forming sieges and storming cities. 

Col. I wish we were such good-hearted creatures, 
Cartridge. 

Car. Not that I am worthy to be compared to the 
gallant corporal, but only as you use me as he was 
used ; but you, one would swear was his master's twin 
brother in goodness. Oh, your honour, how did 
you make me love you, when you was lying on the 
field at Monmouth, weltering in your blood, the 
sun scorching you to death, and you gasping with 
heat and thirst; I gave your honour my canteen with 
buttermilk, and you would not drink till you had given 
it to the British grenadier that was dying by the side 
of you. 

Col. Cartridge, you should not mention these things. 
I would rather march up to a breach in the face of a reg- 
iment's fire than to be told my actions are virtuous. 

Car. Your honour need not blush. I 'm sure I did 
not mean to offend your honour. 

Enter Wid. Grenade and Miss Felton. 

WiD. Colonel, you had better have your portmanteau 
carried up-stairs to your room ; it is necessary to have 
an eye to the baggage, and as you intend to reinforce 
our garrison, I would advise to detach Cartridge from 
the main body for the present, and give that charge to 
him. 

Car. Bless her, how she talks ! 
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Col. Cartridge, let this lady's counsels always be 
considered as commands. 

Car. Your honour. [Exit with portmanteau, 

WiD. I see every day, Colonel, how well gallantry 
agrees with the profession of arms. As my dear Cap- 
tain Grenade used to say, " Why should I draw my 
sword but to preserve and serve the fair ? " You, Col- 
onel, have thro' life — if we may judge by the pres- 
ent — made arms and the fair your study. 

CoL. I have always studied to please the fair, at 
least I have always felt the wish to please them, 
madam ; but my study of arms is of a later date. Your 
nephew, Mr. Racket, has not spoken much of me, or 
you might have known that physick was my profession, 
till my country's wrongs call'd me to change the lancet 
for the sword, and join my endeavours to rid her of 
the scarlet fever under which she groaned. Our suc- 
cess has made arms delightful to me, and as fortune 
has blest me with her favours, I indulge myself with 
honest Cartridge in playful arts of defence. 

WiD. I should think, Colonel, that after the wounds 
you have received and the various hardships you have 
undergone the thoughts of war would not be pleas- 
ant. How can your country ever repay you for the 
blood you have shed in her service ? 

CoL. I am amply paid by this, madam. [Shews the 
order of Cincinnati?^ This glorious badge marks me 
out to my countrymen as their friend, the soldier of 
liberty, and companion of Washington. Oh, my 
brother in the healing art ! why didst thou not live 
past Princeton's glorious day, to have worn with me 
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the golden eagle and the honest scar? But thou, 
Mercer! wast impatient to join the heroes of Que- 
beck and Bunker's Hill, and tell them Britain's 
arms no more prevailed. Pardon me, madam, you 
have made me feel. But why look you so sad, my 
Caroline ? 

WiD. For these two months she has looked as 
gloomy as the English politicians after the capture of 
Burgoyne. I fear, from that sigh, some soldier has 
fallen in her way as clever at captures as Gates. 

Miss F. Indeed, sir, I was attentively listening to 
your discourse, and the sigh that heaved your bosom 
at the recollection of your lost friends caused a respond- 
ing burst from the breast of your Caroline. 

WiD. Miss Felton has not the spirits of her sister, 
Mrs. Racket. 

Col. [ To Miss Felton.] When your father liv'd, and 
I us'd to call you my little darling, your spirits were as 
lively as your sister's, and playful as the kitten yet 
unstained with blood. You was then a good girl, and 
look good yet, my darling. 

Miss F. I thank you, sir; I will endeavour to 
deserve your love. [Aside, 1 This tenderness is too 
much for me now. [Bursts into tears^ and exit, 

CoL. Tears so near at hand ! 

WiD. Indeed, sir, she is not happy ; she 's far from 
it. Ever since my arrival she has worn the mark of 
melancholy in her face; but since Captain Ranter 
came, she has appeared in continual agitation, and 
never blessed us with the smile till she saw you. 

CoL. Alas, my poor girl ! 't is four years since I saw 
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her. I was then a favourite of her young heart, and 
then it was one of the best of hearts. 

WiD. Indeed, sir, I believe it is so yet; she is ten- 
derness itself. You, I understand, tho' so long absent 
from them, was their father's friend, and are the patron 
and supporter of her and her sister. The money she 
receives from you is employed in deeds of holiness. 

Col. Say you so ? Lovely girl, sure ! such a heart 
must not long be wrung by anguish; for, whatever 
fools may say, heaven will not leave the virtuous to 
sorrow. 

WiD. I will tell you, sir, what riveted my love to 
her. One day, not being well, she had retired to her 
chamber; I went up to enquire how she did, when, 
opening the door without noise, thinking she might be 
asleep, a scene presented itself which angels might 
have gaz*d upon with pleasure. A poor woman, with 
four sweet babes, all on their knees before her. I 
stood, motionless, and heard the woman pouring forth 
the most grateful acknowledgments for a husband 
rescued from prison, an unfortunate debtor restored to 
his starving children and their wretched mother. The 
tears started from my eyes ; I dared not to go in ; she 
was in tears, and so absorbed that she could not at- 
tend to any noise I made ; I feared to interrupt her, 
and stole away. 

Col. [ Taking her hand,] You are as good as she is. 

Enter Ranter and Mrs. Racket, as from the street. 

Ran. Ha ! ha ! ha ! old Crabstick has attacked the 
widow. Ha ! ha ! ha ! my dear Mrs. Racket, this is 
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a good one. Faith — ha! ha! ha! — "I would at 
least have shut the door" — ha! ha! ha! 

[Colonel stands confused and agitated, 

WiD. Puppy! 

Ran. Madam, madam ! if a man was to say that 

CoL. [Aloud.] Puppy! [The Coloi^el walks ly Mm, 
contemptuously repeating: puppy, puppy, puppy, puppy.] 

[Exit, 

Ran. This must be answered, dam mee 

Mrs. R. [Holding him^ Oh, Captain! stay! — there 
will be bloodshed — for heaven's sake 

WiD. Let him go, madam; he can take care of him- 
self — a prudent gentleman. [Exit, 

Mrs. R. Oh, don't go. Captain ! 

Ran. Madam, my honour! my injured honour! 

But your commands, madam, and his age protect 

him! 

Enter Racket. 

Rack. What 's the matter. Ranter ? Nothing but 
quarrelling to-day ! You and the Colonel can't agree ! 

Mrs. R. Why, my dear Mr. Racket, the Colonel is 
so intolerably quarrelsome. The Captain did but 
laugh at him a little, and he was in such a passion. 

Ran. Upon my word, we found the old blade 
squeezing your aunt's wither'd fist ! ha, ha, ha ! 'T was 
too ridiculous, faith ! 

Enter Dr. Quiescent. 

Qui. Oh, Racket, how do you do ? 
Rack. My dear Quizzy, how goes it? Ranter, 
this is my friend. Doctor Quiescent. Doctor, this 
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is Captain Ranter, just arrived in last packet from 
Hali^ELx. 

Qui. How do do, sir ? I 'm very glad to see you, 
indeed. Racket, this way, here. Just come frt>m sea ? 
Does he want me, think ? 

Rack. Ha, ha ! Oh, no ; I believe not Ha, ha,ha ! 

Qui. Servant, ma'am; hne weather! ha? — A little 
rainy ; but that 's good for the country. A fine season 
for colds and coughs. Oh, Racket, my dear fellow, I 
heard that you had been precipitated from a consider- 
able elevation and had fractured the as faricla/ia. 

Rack. I tumbled from a cow's back and broke my 
nose. 

Qui. You, by the precipitation, have caused an in- 
cision in the occipito frontalis. Ay, ay ! I was call'd 
to a curious case, last evening 

Rack. [Aside.] Then I 'm oflfl 

[While the Doctor is speaking Racket goes out. 
Ranter and Mrs. Racket retire back^ laughing.] 

Qui. Pretty late. Very dark — monstrous dark! 
Cursed cold — monstrous cold, indeed! Very often 
the case with us, — call'd up at aU times and seasons. 
Us'd to be so at Saint Thomas's when I was a student 
Call'd up one night to a pauper that had his skull 
most elegantly fractured, his leg most beautifully 
broke, and the finest dislocation of a shoulder I ever 
saw ; but I soon brought about a concatenation of all 
the bones. [Sees them,] Oh ! oh! you are there, are 
you! I thought you was by me, here, ha, ha, ha! 
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So you see, madam — as I was saying — you see, 
madam — I [Follows them, talking.] 

Re-enter Racket. 

Rack. [Aside,] So the Doctor is at it yet. 

[They advance. 

Qui. Thus you see. Racket, the bone was adroited 
and the patient reduced to a perfectly quiescent state. 
Nothing like tartar emetick 

Ran. Ay, Doctor, you must gain great credit by 
that cure. 

Qui. Why, sir, they do begin to find me out ! 

Rack. [Aside.] Yes, I believe you are smoked. 

Qui. I will assure you I have a pretty practice, con- 
sidering the partiality that the people of this coun- 
try have to old women's prescriptions — hoarhound, 
cabbage leaves, robin-run-away, dandy-grey-russet, 
and the like. A young man of ever so liberal and 
scientifick an education can hardly make himself 
known. 

Mrs. R. But you have made yourself known, 
Doctor. 

Qui. Why, yes, ma'am, I found there was but two 
methods of gaining reputation made use of by our 
physicians, so, for fear of taking the wrong, I took 
both. 

Mrs. R. What are they. Doctor ? 

Qui. Writing for the newspapers or challenging 
and caning all the rest of the faculty. Racket, did I 
tell you of the child that broke his 

Rack. Yes, yes. Oh! ay! you told me that 

4 
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Qui. There is a West India gentleman who has a 
curst cachetick habit, who I 

Rack. Ay, ay, so he has; but, Doctor, how stands 
your aflfair with Miss Gingum? Almost married, I 
suppose, ha ? 

Qui. My landlady is a clever old woman 

Rack. Ay ; but you don't think of marrying her ? 

Qui. Ha! ha! ha! no. Good, good; but, poor 
woman, she is very much afflicted 



Rack. Ay, ay ; but Miss Gingum 



Qui. Poh ! poh I poh ! what 's Miss Gingum to my 
landlady's case ? As I was saying, I prescribed three 
grains 



Rack. But Miss Gingum 



Qui. Why, damn Miss Gingum ! I 'm oflf with her. 
There is a fracture in our concatenation. Racket ; she 
required too much attention — more than a philosoph- 
ically scientifick mind can bestow upon a woman. I 
paid my visits at the house three weeks, and then I 
asked her if she would have me. 

Mrs. R. Well, Doctor; and what did she say? 

Qui. Nothing. 

Ran. Nothing! ha! ha! ha! 

Qui. She laugh'd. 

Rack. Ha ! ha ! ha ! she did ? ha ! Well, and what 
did you say ? 

Qui. " Damn me, miss," says I; "by '^ (and I 

swore), " I will never come into your father's house 
again." I am very glad she did not take me at my 
word. Racket, for I am most immoderately enamour'd 
of your sister. She is in, I suppose ? I will look, for 
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I have something to impart of consequence. Cap- 
tain, your servant ; madam, yours. Good-bye, Racket; 
with your permission, good-bye. [Exit 

Ran. He is a queerity, by all that 's quizzish ! 

Rack. That, sir, is a travelled American, who has 
been gaining knowledge in England, Scotland, France, 
and Italy; but, most unfortunately, cannot prevail 
upon any two ideas to become acquainted with each 
other. His head is New- York on May-day — all the 
furniture wandering. 

Re-enter Quiescent. 
Qui. Racket, I want to tell you 



Mrs. R. Could not you find my sister? 

Qui. I want to tell you, madam, of a monstrous 
mortification. ^ 

Rack. Poh ! poh ! nonsense. Is Caroline at home ? 

Qui. Who ? Oh ! ah ! I don't know. 1 11 tell ye. 
I had half ascended to the supreme height of your 
staircase, when I recollected, or rather happened to 
think, that I have not told you of an affair that hap- 
pened last night. I told you that I employed an 
artist, commonly called a sign painter, to delineate 
my name upon a painted board, to put over my door. 
Well, sir, it was performed; looked very well, too — 
very well, I will assure you. "Doctor Quiescent," 
gold characters. Well designated. This, striking the 
organ of vision, denoted my place of residence. Ha !• 
good, was n*t it? I got a case of polypusses by it 
immediately. 

Ran. Pray, sir, what kind of instruments are they ? 
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Qui. Instruments! Oh, my dear fellow, learn gram- 
mar. Polypusses are 

Rack. Nay ; but, Doctor, the sign. 

Qui. Ay; right — good. So, sir — ay — it was put 

up— ay — I think I told you it was painted. Well, 

sir, last night — I will assure you it look'd very well; 

fine, large letters. Well, sir, the last night somebody 

or other took it down and nail'd it over a duck-coop. 

"Doctor Quiescent," says the gold letters; "quack, 

quack, quack!" says the ducks.- 'T was illiberal — 

cursed illiberal. — What a beautiful fracture of the os 

femoris I saw this morning ; the upper proportion on 

the bone 

Enter Susannah. 

Sus. Ma*am, ma*am; Mrs. Bounce Flobby wants 
you to go a-hopping with her. 

Mrs. R. Shopping, I suppose you mean. 

Sus. Nan. I guess she did mean so; for the 
nation knows she does n't look much like hopping, I 
guess. 

Mrs. R. Now we shall overturn every shop in Will- 
iam Street; allons, \The Doctor ^x«// Captain offi- 
ciously wait upon her out,] 

Rack. Susy, you must not forget what you are to do 
for me this evening. 

Sus. Law souls ! I protest I can't think, nor guess 
n'ither. What you want to dress yourself in madam's 
clothes for ? Not I ! But I vow you sha'n't put them 
on in my room, no more you sha'n't. You may frolick 
in mistress's room, but you sha'n't frolick in mine, no 
more you sha'n't. 
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Rack. Well, well ; but you must dress me. I don't 
know how to dress myself 

Sus. If you won't squeeze me so as you did last 
night, when I let you in with your face all bloody and 
muddy ! I guess you have got some mischief in you. 
I guess you have. 

Rack. Me ! my pretty Susan ! If you did but know 
how I love you, you would not think I could harm ye. 
[Ukrowing his arm around her,] Well, then, Susan, as 
soon as it grows dark, get the clothes, and we will go 
to your mistress's chamber ; there is no fear but she 
will be out, and then, Susy, 

Re-enter Quiescent. [Racket disengages himself,] 

Qui. So, Racket, the upper portion of the bone 
being very much shattered, I had recourse to 

Rack. Excuse me — infernal puppy. \Exit, 

Qui. So, Miss Susannah, the upper portion of the 
osfemoris 

Sus. Mr. Doctor, I don't understand being call'd 
names, no more I don't ; I wonder folks ain't ashamed 
to swear as you do ! I won't be call'd feminine ox by 
anybody, no more I won't ; it shows your breeding — 
feminine ox ! law souls ! [Exit, 

Quiescent. [Alone,] She don't understand grammar. 
It was a singular case. I '11 publish it in Childs's. 
No ; it deserves to be longer lived than a newspaper. 
I will transcribe it, correct it, and commit it to the 
editor of the American Magazine, 
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ACT III. 

Miss Felton. [Alone.] Week after week has flown, 
and not a word from Henry. I am strangely, uncom- 
monly agitated; if he is false — false! Forgive me, 
Henry; no! some cruel accident — death, perhaps! 
The ring 1 — let me fly ! — these thoughts, there is mis- 
chief in them ! Nought can afford a moment's respite, 
but musick, heavenly art. Oh, matchless power of 
passion stilling sound when old ocean has been toss'd 
by rude contending winds, till, having spent their rage, 
they leave it all convulsed and heaving to and fro; 
then the mild south comes gently stealing from his 
aromatick isles and lulls the waves to rest : so music 
softly steals upon the ear and calms the worn mind. 

[Sings. 

SONG. 

Cease, flutt*rer, cease, nor rend my breast, 

Nor thus my sorrows move; 
Soon will he come, and with him rest, 

And peace, and joy, and love. 
Or if to heaven his spirit flies, 

Forc'd by resistless fate, 
I '11 soar aloft, and cleave the skies, 

We *11 meet at heaven's bright gate. 

Enter Colonel Duncan. 

Col. Caroline, who is that young man in black that 
I see about the house continually chattering to all he 
meets ? 
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Miss F. That, sir, is Doctor Quiescent, a young 
physician of Rhode Island, who has studied in Europe ; 
he supposes himself an admirer of mine, and pesters 
me accordingly 

Col. But the insolence of that Ranter exceeds be- 
lief that he should pretend to you, my Caroline 

Miss F. Yes, sir, and swears his attentions to my 
sister are only designed to make his visits here more 
easy, by flattering her vanity ; begs I would not dis- 
cover his passion for me, as that would deprive him of 
the easy access he has to my conversation. 

CoL. Familiar puppy ! 

Miss F. Thus, sir, I am continually persecuted, 
while my sister and Mr. Racket are driving down a 
precipice, into a gulph of poverty, misery, and re- 
proach. 

CoL. My good girl, they shall be saved, and you 
rid of the troublesome addresses of those coxcombs ; 
but tell me, Caroline, is this all ? Is there no other 
grief lurking in your breast, dimming the luster of 
those eyes, whose sparkling once cheer'd your old 
fond father, and sucking the blood from those 
cheeks, which, by long disuse, have almost lost their 
dimples? Lay your breast open to me, that I may 
drag the traitor from his lurking-place; or, if too 
firmly fixed, may share the sorrows of my heart's 
darling. 

Miss F. Sir, your goodness is too much; you have 
always wished me, since the death of your friend, my 
father, to look upon, to call you by that tender name ; 
indeed, sir, you have made me love you as such. 
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Col. I once might have hoped to call you my 
daughter — but no more of that. 

Miss F. Sir ! 

CoL. What, my child? I beg pardon, my dear, I 
was lost — proceed. 

Miss F. Did you say a right to call me daughter ? 

Col. I did ; you are now the only one I have to 
call my child. My old limbs are weary, let us sit. [T^ 
wV.J I will not trouble you with the story of an old 
man's sorrows. 

Miss F. If I am worthy of your confidence ? 

CoL. You are, and since I ask the secrets of your 
heart, it is but just you should know the man in whom 
you confide. 

Miss F. On that principle do not speak; I fear 
not to repose confidence in the friend of the orphan, 
the champion of virtue and religion ; I only ask it as a 
proof of love. 

CoL. Then listen, my child, to what no mortal ear 
has ever heard. Five and twenty years have passed 
since it pleased heaven to take from these widowed 
arms a woman who was then what you now are, lovely, 
virtuous, and affectionate. When I married, I was a 
student of physick at the University of Edinburgh, and 
the lady being left destitute, by means too tedious to 
relate, I dared not to inform my friends of my marriage, 
but supported her privately out of the allowance 
I had for my subsistence. It pleased heaven to bless 
us with a son, but soon after his birth his mother fell 
sick and died. Sickness and death obliged me to draw 
for more money than my friends thought necessary. 
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and not daring to declare the truth, I was ordered home. 
Now, what to do with the infant, who, for his mother's 
sake, I loved dearer than life ? I had formed a strict 
friendship with an officer of fortune, then stationed at 
Edinburgh ; he knew all, and insisted on my leaving 
the unfortunate boy with him, to be educated as his 
own, till time permitted to discover the marriage. 

Miss F. And could you leave the little innocent ? 

Col. Prudence demanded that I should; I was 
poor, dependent on relations. After my return these 
reasons prevented my owning the boy, whilst I con- 
stantly heard from my friend of his improvement and 
good qualities, so that I longed to see and contem- 
plate the image of his much loved mother. At the 
commencement of the dispute between America and 
Britain, my friend was ordered with his regiment to 
this country, and brought my son with him, having, 
previous to any sign of such quarrel, procured an en- 
sign's commission in the regiment he himself belonged 
to ; while I joined my country's banner, and drew my 
sword in opposition to my friend and child, now a 
youth of near fifteen years of age. 

Miss F. Alas ! how many kindred souls were thus 
divided ! 

Col. My affairs being now made easy by the death 
of relations, and the acquisition of a large estate, I 
wrote to my friend, and desired him to send my son; 
but I suppose he never received my letter, and I heard 
no more till I saw their names in the long list of the 
slain at Bunker's Hill. Pardon me, my heart is full. 
[ TAey rise,] Pardon my weakness ; the remembrance 

S 
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of former scenes have quite unman*d me. I cannot 
now attend to your tale ; after dinner I will meet you 
here to learn your cause of sorrow. [£xi^. 

Miss Felton. [Alone,] Alas! and even this good 
man has had his share of woe. Then must not I com- 
plain. If thus, as in this gallant soldier, the lessons 
of affliction can ripen the soul to humanity, who will 
say the decrees of Providence are unsearchable or 
unjust ? [Exit, 

Enter Susannah and Cartridge. 

Car. So, Mrs. Susy, out of my master's old boots I 
form all my field-pieces. I have made two this morn- 
ing ; I only want aprons to cover the breeches. 

Sus. Goody gracious, Mr. Cartridge, I guess you 
had n't better not talk to me of such things, I guess 
you had n't. 

Car. Why? What? 

Sus. Ay, now, you only want me to say so, I guess, 
but I won't though. 

Car. I do not altogether understand you, Mrs. Susy, 
but, to go on, I shall make a finish of the ravelin in a 
day or two, and then 

Sus. Law ! why, if you had axt me, I could have 
given you plenty of rav'lins ; I unravelled the best part 
of the worsted stockings just now. 

Car. Oh ! I mean a half moon, a salient angle. 

Sus. Well, you know what you mean, may-be, but I 
am sure I don't; I had rather hear you talk about the 
Colonel. Law ! souls ! what a good gentleman he is, 
Mr. Cartridge. 
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Car. Good ? Ay, that he is ! Oh ! if you did but 
know him, Mrs. Susy! I have known him brush 
away the musquito that bit him with his handkerchief, 
thus : " I can forgive thee," says he; " thou actest up 
to thy nature ; but when man stings, I punish f(5r dis- 
gracing his goodlike reason." He will not let any- 
body, that has to do with him, kill any toads and such 
things, for he says they are not only harmless, but 
useful. 

Sus. Oh ! marcy ! not kill toads ? Oh ! my goody 
gracious, man ! 

Car. Oh ! it does my heart good to see him in the 
winter lay the shovel and tongs from the back-log to 
the hearth to make bridges for the escape of poor 
creatures that the cold had driven into the wood for 
shelter, such as most people brush into flames ; and I 
can assure you, Mrs. Susy, he is not one of those who, 
while they weep for the fate of a fly, a sparrow, or a 
kitten, will turn a deaf ear to the plaints of the widow 
and orphan. No, no, Mrs. Susy, he saves from sor- 
row all that fall in his way — the man as well as the 
insect. 

Sus. Well, I declare and protest I like to hear you 
talk ; you know grammar, as the Doctor says. 

Car. Not much of that, Mrs. Susy. I had the ben- 
efit of a country school, and since I have been with 
his honour, I have read for him ; and, under his instruc- 
tions, when his honour was wounded, I used to set by 
his bedside and read to him his favourite stories out of 
Tristram Shandy, till he forgot his long confinement 
and his pain. The tears trickled down his cheeks for 
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poor Le Fevre and his boy, and, like Captain Shandy, 
he would say : " Cartridge, I wish I was asleep/* 

Sus. How a body could love such a gentleman. 

Car. Well, Mrs. Susy, they say : " Like master, like 
man." Ha ! I am a tough bit of hickory, well sea- 
soned, and fit for service; my face is the oldest part 
about me, Mrs. Susy. 

Sus. Law, Mr. Cartridge! 

JSn/fr Jacob. 

J AC. Susan, der is de cooks vaunts you ; I wish 
you 'd git into de kitchen and mind your own pisiness. 

Sus. Well, I guess that 's nothing to you, you surly 
Dutch hog, you. [£xi^. 

Car. Brother soldier, when you speak to a woman, 
always remember that you are a man. 

Jac. Vaut ? I don't know vaut you say. 

En^r Doctor Quiescent. 

Qui. So, Jacob, did you see that gentleman part 
from me at the door? A man of great reading — a 
good grammarian, and excellent Latinist ; curious that 
he should employ me, when he has a brother in town a 
physician. 

Jac Sair, my master 's at tiner, sair. 

Qui. You are the Colonel's servant ? [Cartridge 
dows.] Your surgeons made fine slaughtering work 
during the war. 

Car. I believe, sir, our soldiers were properly at- 
tended to. I can answer for my master's regiment ; 
he visited the sick every day, and saw every necessary 
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for their recovery properly administered; he would 
walk from tent to tent, and 

Qui. a curious case, Mr. Cartridge. 

Car. It is a pity it should be so, sir. 

Qui. Pity ! oh, no ! I am very glad of it. The same 
occurred once before ; a gentleman, whose brother was 
a medical man, consulted me on a case 

Jac. [Asufe, to Cartridge.] He *s crazy. 

Car. Oh, I thank you, he does look wild. 

Qui. So I ordered 

Jac. I '11 tell my master, sair. \Exit 

[Cartridge bows respectfully^ and exit. 

Qui. Tartar emetick, quantum sufficit. 

Enter Susannah. 

Qui. a very curious case, Mrs. Susan. 

Sus. Yes, sir; but it *s a nation deal too large. 

Qui. Too large, ha ? 

Sus. The bookcase. The carpenter has made it so 
large that I guess it won't go upstairs ; I want Jacob 
to help. \Exit across the stage. 

Qui. [Alone,] T is wonderful people can be so fond 
of hearing their own organs of articulation that they 
cannot attend to plain matter of fact, though ever so 
curious. Oh, here she comes ; I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of proposing the matter; no notion of making 
many words in such affairs. 

Enter Miss Felton. 

Qui. Ahem ! pleasant day, ma'am. 
Miss F. Rather rainy, I thought, sir. 
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Qui. True, ma'am, rather rainy — it is rather rainy, 
indeed; but that 's good for the country. Ahem! 
ahem ! Miss Felton, I have something to communicate 
of vast consequence to you and all your connexions. 

Miss F. [Aside.] Surely, he has heard something 
about this Captain Ranter and the ring 

Qui. Ahem! Pray, miss, how long has Captain 
Ranter been in town? 

Miss F. But a few days, sir. [Aside,] It must be so. 

Qui. It is said that this Captain Ranter 

Miss F. What has he done, sir ? 

Qui. He has visited you very often. 

Miss F. He has often visited at the house, sir; 
pray, Doctor, if you have heard anything of him, tell 
me 

Qui. Dear little heart, she thinks what I am about. 
This Ranter, ma'am, is a mere coxcomical spendthrift. 
(How impatient she is, pretty creature ; I have her.) 
Now I should think. Miss Felton, that a young man 
of character, scientific, philosophic, versed in the 
languages, high in his profession, profoimd in his 
meditation, deep in his cogitations, — would be more 
likely to gain your attention than such an empty fel- 
low as Ranter. 

Miss F. Certainly, sir ; a gentleman who has im- 
proved his mind ; and 

Qui. Very true, ma'am, very true, indeed. I always 
thought that you was a lady that looked for mental 
qualifications ever since you listened so attentively to 
the case of the poor fellow that was killed by a mad 
ox. Very extraordinary situation ! He 
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Miss F. But, Doctor, did you hear anything further 
of Captain Ranter ? 

Qui. Ah ! she likes to hear me rail against my rival, 
dear little soul. No, ma*am ; not a word. Jle is a 
most egregious coxcomb! Wonderful, people will 
make themselves ridiculous ! Keep up your spirits, I 
will return in the evening; must meet three of the 
faculty, to consult about Obadiah Clump's case, 
ha, ha ! Good-bye, well — good-bye ! Adieu — pretty 
creature! 

Miss Felton. [Aloney in surprise,] Surely the poor 
Doctor has' lost his senses; heigh ho ! I am cruelly 
disappointed; I thought to have heard something 
to ease my anxious soul. O Henry, Henry ! 

[Throws herself on a sofa, weeping. 

Enter Colonel Duncan. 

Col. My Caroline again in tears! I am all impa- 
tience to hear the cause ; speak quickly, my child, I 
will seat myself beside you. Now, my child. 

Miss F. I need not blush to say my grief proceeds 
from my doubts and fears for the welfare of an amia- 
ble man — a man who\won my heart nobly, and hon- 
ourably gave me his own in return. 

CoL. You need not, indeed ; be more particular. 

Miss F. When you was last here, sir, at the mar. 
riage of my sister to Mr. Racket, you will recollect I 
was on a visit at Halifax ; there, sir, it was my fortune 
to attract the attention of a British officer, amiable in 
his manners and person — but why should I praise 
him ? the sequel shows that he is amiable in my sight. 
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His many virtues and accomplishments gained my 
esteem — my love! His post in the army (he being a 
captain) might have enabled him to marr}-, but I pro- 
posed, and he agreed that, should the affair be accept- 
able to you and my other friends, he would, as soon 
as he could, sell out, follow me to New- York, and 
settle in some of the States, as fortune should here- 
after determine. 

CoL. Yet I see no cause of grief. 

Miss F. Now, sir, I come to what alarms me ; oft 
had he shewn me a ring, richly set, hung roimd his 
neck by his dying mother, prized dearer than life, and 
told me, when his brave father fell close by his side, 
he strove to utter something which much distressed 
him, but death stopped him short, and he, dying, 
cried, " the ring — your father! " 

Col. Gracious heaven ! 

Miss F. Sir ! 

Col. What was his name ? 

Miss F. Haller. 

Col. [Falling on one knee.] It is ! he lives ! it is I it 
is my son ! 

Miss F. [Ibises,] Oh, wondrous mercy 1 

CoL. [I^tses,] Come to my arms, dear messenger of 
peace ! [£mdrace,] Now indeed my daughter ! but 
where — where is he! 

Miss F. Oh, sir — I fear 

CoL. Speak quickly ! speak 



Miss F. For six weeks I have not heard from my 
Henry, and that ring is worn by another. 
CoL. By whom ? 
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Miss F. Captain Ranter. 

Col. Oh, my foreboding heart! the villain has mur- 
dered my child ; nothing but death could have torn it 
from him. Where is the ruffian ? Vengeance ! Ven- 
geance! heaven 

Miss F. Oh, sir, calm these transports. I will see 
and question him ; he has not killed him, sir. See, 
sir, he is coming this way to go out. 

CoL. Where is he ? Oh, my impatient soul ! 

Miss F. Do not you speak to him, sir. Permit me. 
Oh, grant me fortitude ! 

Enter Ranter. 

Ran. Miss Felton, I am happy in this meeting — 
he here ? 

Miss F. Sir, I was wishing to see you. 

Ran. I am proud to think I have been for a moment 
the subject to your thoughts. 

Miss F. I wish, sir, to know if you was acquainted 
with Captain Haller, while you were in Halifax. 

Ran. Haller? 

CoL. Yes, Haller ! did you know him ? 

Ran. Oh, yes! yes, ma'am; oh! yes 

Miss F. You knew him ? 

Ran. As well as I know myself. Ah, poor fellow ! 
Poor Harry Haller — we w.ere sworn brothers. 

CoL. Were ye ? Are you not now ? 

Ran. Alas! sir, death has divided the pleasing 
tie 

Miss F. Dead! oh ! [Faints in the Colonel's arms^ 

CoL. Look up, angelick tenderness. Oh! just 
6 
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heaven! let me not lose both! help! look up, my 
child ! 

Ran. What does this mean ? [Aside, 

Col. She revives. 

Miss F. Where am I ? Too soon memory answers 
and overwhelms me with a tale of woe ! 

Col. Let me lead you to your chamber. 

Miss F. No, sir [S^ar^s from Aim], I must know 
more. That ring was his, sir. 

Ran. I — yes, madam — I know it, madam; this 
ring he, with his almost lifeless hand, placed here as a 
dear remembrance of our friendship. 

Miss F. I am sick [Colonel supports her\ I wish to 
retire now, sir. 

CoL. Sir, I must speak to you anon. Mysterious 
fate ! What woes attend my age ! Come, my child. 

\Eooeunt, 

Ranter. [Aione,] I am not safe. An unexpected 
storm is bursting around me. The regiment never was 
here. No matter, danger threats, and prudence bids 
me fly as soon as friendly night affords me shelter. I 
am not safe. [jExit 
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ACT IV. 

The Colonel discovered sitting pensive ; Cartridge 
behind y working with a boot. 

Col. Cartridge! 

Car. \Stops working^ Your honour. \Long pause,] 

Col. Cartridge! 

Car. Your honour [Advances], I have finished three 
field-pieces, sir, and shall begin to-morrow to fortify 
the left comer of the grass plot. On the right I 
shaU 

Col. [After a sigh,] Cartridge 1 

Car. [Drcps the boot.] Is not your honour well ? 

Col. No, my good friend ; enquire if Miss Felton 
may be spoken with. [Exit Cartridge. 

Colonel rises. 

Col. Arrow of the angel of death, twice hast thou 
slain my son ! Gracious heaven ! why is this sorrow 
brought afresh to overwhelm me ? to spur into the 
grave a man, who, moving smoothly on, must soon 
have reached the goal ? But let me not murmur. I 
have ever found a kind protector, a most bounteous 
master ; let me not doubt now, I am but where I was. 
But then this treacherous gleam of lights thus vanish- 
ing, leaves me in tenfold darkness. Why, why must 
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the ashes which the hand of time had strewn upon the 
embers of my sorrow, thus be puff'd off, and the sharp 
flame rekindled ? 

Enter Jacob, speaking to one without. 

Jac. I tell you I have n't got nothing for you, so 
get along about your piziness. Ah, Cot pless you, 
too! — as much Cot pless you as you please. 

Col. Who are you speaking to ? 

Jac. a blind fellow dere says he will pless me for 
sixpence. 

Col. What is he ? 

Jac Sair, he says he is an old soldier, sair. 

Col. Soldier? And have you been one, and do 
not feel yourself interested at the sound ? 

Enter Cartridge. 

Car. Miss Felton has laid down, sir, but will soon 
wait upon your honour. 

Col. Very well. Cartridge, see who is at the door. 

\Exit Cartridge. 

Jac Ah, sir, I never was soldier for my own liking; 
I never like any pody petter for being a soldier ; 't was 
soldier took me away from my old moder to make me 
come here, and dat kilt her, and I don't know vaut I 
should like um for. \Exit Jacob. 

Col. [A/one.] The softening influence of liberty has 
not yet melted from his heart the scaly crust with which 
tyranny and oppression had surrounded it Who is it, 
Cartridge ? 
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Enter Cartridge. 

Car. An old soldier, sir ; he says an English soldier, 
your honour. 

Col. Not the worse for that, Cartridge. 

Car. No, your honour. I think not the worse of a 
soldier or a man for being English ; we are no longer 
enemies, your honour, and if we were, he is in dis- 
tress, and blind. 

Col. Then we will be his friends, Cartridge ; bring 
him hither. [Exit Cartridge. 

Col. [Alone,'] How various are the woes of wretched 
men brought on themselves by sin 1 [Looking out,] A 
venerable figure, bow*d down by unrelenting time, and 
grief, perhaps, might make much yoimger shoulders 
crouch. 

Enter Cartridge, leading an old soldier, 

Sol. Heaven will reward you, sir. 

Car. Such acts reward themselves. You are now 
in the presence of Colonel Duncan. 

Sol. Duncan! [Aside,] 

Col. How, fellow-soldier, have you been left to 
beg your bread in the country where late your sword 
threatened destruction to any that should refuse a 
meal? 

Sol. Sir, it is an irksome task; and but for the 
hopes I have of finding a long-lost son, who thinks 
me dead, I would willingly give up the remnant of 
wretched life. 

CoL. A son! Is it a son you seek ? 

Sol. An only son, sir. I have hopes that he is in 
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this city; but I am poor and helpless, no friend to seek 
my child. 

Col. You have ! You shall stay with me, and I will 
find your son, and I will be a brother to you. 

Sol. Now do I wish for sight, that I might gaze 
upon a form animated by a soul of love. 

CoL. You do not speak the language of your station. 

Sol. Sir, I have seen much of .mankind, and, tho' 
my station has been humble, my study of the works 
of my Creator has raised my mind above it. 

CoL. How do you find your way in the street ? Are 
you alone ? 

SoL. No, sir ; a young man who came from Halifax 
with me has been my guide; he is now at the door. 

CoL. From Halifax! Did you know an officer of 
the name of Haller ? 

Sol. Haller? Yes, sir, I — I have heard of him. 

CoL. Have you heard anything of him lately ? 

Sol. No, sir. 

CoL. You have not heard that he is dead ? 

Sol. No, sir. 

CoL. Perhaps he is not ? 

Sol. I certainly should have heard it. 

CoL. Oh, my soul ! But stay here, if you please ; 
perhaps — but the ring. Stay a little, if you please. I 
will return immediately. [£xi^. 

Sol. What means 'all this? is there any one with 
me? 

Car. a brother soldier; shall I lead you to a seat ? 

Sol. No, I thank you ; will you be pleased to send 
the young man fi:om the door ? 
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Car. I will. [Exif. 

Soldier. [Alone, Lifts the bandage from his eyes,] 
Welcome once more the light ! let me gaze upon the 
walls that enclose my much lov'd Caroline. I am in 
amazement at these enquiries. Sure they have heard 
that I am dead, and the Colonel sympathizes in the 
grief of my Caroline. Some one comes. [J\i//s the 
bandage down,] Is it you, Campley ? 

£nter Mr. Campley. 

Camp. It is. 

Hall. [Lifting the bandage^ Well, what news ? 

Camp. Marsh is certainly in this city, and spends 
great part of his time in this house, it is said, paying 
his addresses to a young lady who lives here. 

Hall. Then we shall have him. Oh, Campley, I 
feel as if I was not doing right to be here in this dis- 
guise ; I hate deceit. 

Camp. But the reasons for it ought to reconcile you 
to it ; had you come here as Captain Haller, Marsh 
would have immediately known it, and of course 
would have made his escape; then you might have 
had a chace all over the continent, and perhaps at last 
to no purpose, with additional loss to your money and 
ring, which you say you value so highly. 

Hall. I do value it highly, for, setting aside that it 
is the present of a dying parent, I have a superstitious 
idea that my future fate, some way or other, depends 
upon it. But, my friend, when I told you the number 
of this house, and directed to be led to it, I did not 
tell you that my heart's treasure is lodged in it. 
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Camp. Miss Felton ? 

Hall. The same; I have spoke to her benefactor, 
Colonel Duncan, and by what I can learn, Marsh 
has reported that I died of the illness in which he 
left me. 

Camp. I have no doubt he thought you dead at the 
time he robb*d you and went off; your ghost will sur- 
prise him. 

Hall. I hear somebody coming. Retire. 

Haller [Alone,] I know not what reception I may 
meet with, now my friend is away ; rags and misery 
are generally thought intruders. Here will I take my 
station; perhaps I shall not be noticed. [Fulls down 
the bandage, after retiring back, seating himself on the 
floor, and leaning on a chair,] 

Enter Racket and Ranter. 

Ran. I should not think of requesting your assist- 
ance, but this cursed disappointment of my trunks not 
arriving ; I will draw upon my banker in London, if 
you please, or I will give you my note, and pay you 
on the arrival of my trunks. 

Rack. Why, to tell you the truth, I have not the 
money ; I am pressed myself Faith, I have been a 
fool 

Ran. What, down in the mouth ? Hang it ! rouse, 
man; sell off some of your goods at vendue. I will 
give you good interest for the money ; you have only 
a crash at last. 

Rack. What, sir ! [ Walks from him,] A strange 
proposal from a mere bottle companion. Sir, it is not 
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in my power to assist you ; I am sorry for it ; if you 
please, we '11 drop the subject. [ They cross the stage. 

Ran. Damn the fellow ! he don't bleed sor freely as 
I thought he would. 

Rack. What was the cause of the last confusion 
between you and Colonel Duncan ? 

Ran. Oh, nothing ! I only happened to mention the 
death of one Haller, who, it seems, was known to 
Miss Felton and the Colonel. Did you know him ? 

Rack. No, I did not. 

Ran. He was a good-natured fellow enough, but 
shallow, very ignorant, and, between you and I, a 
cursed coward. 

Hall. Well said. [Aside. 

Ran. I lov'd the fellow tho', with all his faults. Poor 
Harry Haller! we were room-mates at Halifax. I 
have saved him more than once from kicking. I once 
made him send a challenge — ha! ha! ha! Haller 
was so frightened that he could not write it. I wrote 
it for him and put a little lawyer, to whom it was ad- 
dressed, in such a panick that he publickly begged 
Haller's pardon. Never saw two poor devils in such 
a fright in my life. Ha ! ha ! ha ! but I believe it cost 
Haller his life. 

Rack. How so ? 

Ran. Why, presuming upon the fright of the little 
fribbling lawyer, he challenged an officer and had his 
brains blown out. Heyday ! who have we here ? One 
would think your house an hospital. Come, get up, 
old gentleman. Have you lost the use of your limbs ? 
I will lend you mine to help you. [Pushes him. 

7 
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Hall. [/Rising, collars Aim,] I cannot see you, but 
the man who insults poverty and age must have an 
appearance contemptible as his soul b mean. Despic- 
able wretch ! you are beneath the resentment of a 
soldier. 

[Throws Ranter from him, who retires frightened. 

Ran. Why, why, why, here 's a sturdy beggar — an 
impudent rascal. 

Rack. Pray, who are you, and how came you in my 
house ? 

Hall. The master of the house I wiQ answer. Sir, 
I am a poor unfortunate soldier 

Ran. So, now we are to have a canting tale of an 
hoiur's length. 

Hall. No, I shall not trouble you ; I was sent for, 
or I would not have entered the house. There is one 
at the door that guides me ; if I could find my way to 
him 

Ran. Send for a constable. 

Rack. No, I will lead him to his guide. Come, old 
man. [Exit, leading Haller. 

Ranter. [Alone,] Curse on my coward heart ! If a 
worm but turns against me, I have not power to op- 
pose, and yet I expose myself to continual dangers. 
When a boy, I was bold with the boldest, but ever 
since I robbed my father and fled to this country, my 
guilty deeds make me start at each threatening shadow, 
and here comes two I must avoid. 

[Going, meets Racket and turns. 

Rack. I think I did wrong, too, to send him oflf 
without further examination — an odd fellow. 
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Enter Colonel Duncan and Miss Felton. 

Miss F. Where is he ? this messenger of joy. 

Col. Where is the soldier ? 

Ran. There is do soldier here but your humble 
servant. 

Col. You ! — ay, sir, I have a settlement to make 
with you I But first, the soldier; Mr. Racket, do you 
know anything of him ? 

Rack. Sir, I found a beggar here; I did not know 
that you protected him. 

CoL. Where is he? 

Rack. I sent him hence, sir; but I will immedi- 
ately send and have him brought back. \Mxit, 

Col. Sir, you said Captain Haller was dead — you 
saw him die t 

Ran. I did, sir. 

Col. Villain! 

Ran. Sir, sir 

Miss F. Oh ! for pity's sake, sir 

Col. Villain! he lives to confound you face to face, 
I hope, Vou have robb'd him I — thank heaven, you 
have not murder'd him 

Ran. [Aside.] Whence is this ? 

CoL. Guilt confounds you, pale-faced ruffian! — I 
have seen one who knows him to be alive and well. 

Raw. When was he so ? 

Col. Lately, very lately — I suppose. I do not 
know the time ; I did not ask. 

Ran. And am I to be abused because he was well, 
months, perhaps, ago 7 There has no vessel arrived 
since I came. The person from whom you received 
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your intelligence has probably travelled from Boston 
by land; when he left the place Haller might have 
been alive, and dead before I departed. Is this usage 
for Captain Haller's friend? For shame, sir! age 
should have been more circumspect. [£xi/. 

Col. I am confounded ! 

Miss F. Oh, sir, this is too much. [ Wir^ps. 

Col. Oh, my child, how cruelly are we tortured. 

Enter Racket. 

Rack. I have been myself, but to no purpose. 

Col. Lead her to her room. Lean on your brother, 
my child. Compose yourself, my Caroline ; fly from 
your grief, and try to find repose. 

Miss F. Repose for me ! — the heart that 's void of 
comfort, racked with suspense, and torn like mine, by 
anguish, can only find it in the peaceful grave. 

\Exit with Racket. 

Col. \A/{?ne,] In what a maze of error and per- 
plexity am I involved ; a few short hours has robb'd 
me of my quiet. Cartridge. 

Enter Cartridge. 

Car. Your honour. 

Col. Search for that blind soldier and bring him 
here to me. No, stay; send some one else on that 
errand, and do you have an eye on Mr. Ranter. I 
fear he is a villain, Cartridge. If he makes any prepa- 
rations to leave town, acquaint me. [Cartridge dows, 
and exit,] Oh time, thou friend of the imfortunate, 
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how are thy goodly offices rendered of no avail! 
Long resigned, I murmured not that my son was cut 
off in the dawning of manhood, and thought him 
rescued from a life of woe. Oh that I had never been 
imdeceived ! [£xif. 
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ACT V. 

£nfer Ranter. 

Ran. Well, I have secured my retreat. One deed 
of pleasure, and then off. Let me see [Zooks at his 
watch\y it is near the time I was to call upon her at 
Mrs. Quels's. Faith, I believe I had better be off; 
't is safest ; and by staying I only add to my good 
deeds. Is it not likely, tho', that I shall meet the Colo- 
nel again ? yet it *s safest to be off. But then to break 
an appointment with a lady — oh, for shame! not for 
the world ! Racket will be out — let me see — I must 
entice her home. 

Enter Racket. 

Ha ! Racket, I thought you was for the play. 

Rack. I am now on the wing. 

Ran. I should be happy to accompany you, but 
that I am engaged to spend the evening at Mrs. 
Quels's. I shall have a curst time of it ; stew'd up 
with a mess of old women at a card-table to play at 
half-penny lieu. 

Rack. I am sorry I cannot have your company. 
Who is of your party ? 

Ran. I can only judge by what were there when I 
visited her before, and your wife says the same party 
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always go together — as inseparable as Rooks, Law- 
yers, or Scotchmen. 

Rack. What! Mrs. Jumpty, I suppose, and the 
amiable sisters, with their henpecked husbands. 

Ran. Even so. When I was there before, I was 
seated between old Mrs. Mumble Crust and Mrs. 
Bounce Flobby, while opposite sat the elegant Miss 
Van-brot-wagenhauf and her pappa. " I thinks. Cap- 
tain," says Mrs. Mumble, "it 's mighty warm, eh? he, 
he, ha! don't you think so. Captain ? he, he, he, ha!" 
"It must be expected," says I, "that I should be 

warm, situated between two ladies whose charms " 

" I guess," cries Madam Bounce Flobby, interrupting 
my compliment, " I guess the Captain is pretty well 
squeezed between us, for we are none of the smallest." 
" Ha ! ha ! ha ! madam," says I ; " I swear your wit is 
too much this warm weather." " I thinks it is con- 
founded hot," cries Mr. Van-brot-wagenhauf, taking 
off his wig and rubbing his pate ; " I sweats like a tea 
water man's horse. Cot pless me, I am all of a muck." 
" Law, pappa!" cries Miss Van-brot-wagenhauf; "how 
can you use such wulger dispressions ? " 

Rack. Ha ! ha ! you are as censorious as the party 
you have been describing; but it is time you was with 
them, and I at the theater. 

Ran. It is? Well, adieu! I will take care of your 
wife ; pleasant thoughts to you. [£xtt 

Rack. [Alone,] Keep her out of my way and I 
shall be thankful. Now for my little chamber-maid. 
Cupid, thou arch logue, assist me. [£xit. 
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Enter Colonel Duncan and Cartridge. 

Col. No news yet of the old soldier ? 

Car. None, sir. Jacob says he has been to every 
place where he thought such a poor old man might 
lodge, but hears nothing of him. 

Col. Well, what of Ranter ? 

Car. I have watched all his motions, your honour. 
He has engaged horses of Hallet, to be at the city 
tavern by ten o'clock ; he has been here, and is now 
gone to a house in the neighbourhood, where Mrs. 
Racket is, but a few doors off. 

Col. Then do you go and exert yourself to find the 
aged soldier ; all is uncertainty without him. 

Car. I will find him, sir, if possible. \Exit, 

CoL. [A /one.] Alas! my poor Caroline! this last 
disappointment has been too much for her strength. 
Should the night pass away without further discovery, 
I fear for her health. I begin to lose my own sor- 
rows in my alarm for her. [Exit. 

Stage darkened by degrees. 

Enter Racket, Susannah following with a bundle, 

Sus. Well, there, then; you may take the clothes 
and dress yourself; I '11 go get a candle. 

Rack. No, no ; stay. There is not the least occa- 
sion for a candle. Come this way; don't be afraid. 

Sus. Why, I guess you don't want me. 

Rack. Why, I guess I do. Come, give me the 
clothes. Give me the bundle, and then we will go 
into your mistress's room. 
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Sus. No, sir, I can't, indeed. I thank ye, sir; here 's 
the clothes. 

Rack. Thank ye [Catches her in his arms\ little 
devil. 

Sus. Law, souls! how you do squeeze a body! Oh, 
marcy! let me go, here 's somebody coming! Oh, 
dear me ! fuz ! 

Rack. Here ! here ! they will soon pass. 

[Retire back. 

Enter Doctor Quiescent, groping. 

Qui. Did I not hear something? Nothing. Well, 
as I have found the street-door open, I will steal softly 
to her chamber, and tell her that Obadiah Clump is 

bit by a mad dog — opium — let me see 

[Stands considering. 

Enter Mrs. Grenade opposite^ groping. 

WiD. I am sure I heard a noise. It is but prudent 
to reconnoitre, however ; it is so dark there would be 
no discovering an enemy till within pistol-shot. 
Qui. Ay, I will put him to rest. 

[Walks against the V^iDO^ ] both start. 
WiD. Oh! la! thieves! 

Qui. I must skulk. [Retires back. 

WiD. I am so frightened I dare not scream. Oh, 
dear me 1 I can't find the way back again. 

[Groping about, gets from the front. 
[Mrs. R. without: Susannah! Susannah! hand a 
candle.] 
8 
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Sus. Oh! law! souls! it 's old Nick for us. 
Rack« Hush I they will soon pass. 

Enter Mrs. Racket, groping^ Ranter following^ as 

from t?u street, 

Mrs. R. Susannah! Jacob! Cartridge! is there no- 
body to bring me a light ? 

Ran. Dear madam, do not distress yourself on my 
account ; make no stranger of me. I will assure you 
I have not one fear at being left in the dark with you ; 
we will keep close, and drive away hobgoblins. 

Mrs. R. Where can the servant be ? I hope, sir, 
you will not misconstrue my consenting to return home 
with you. I thought Mr. Racket was at home, but I 
fear he is not. Susannah ! Jacob ! Mr. Racket ! In- 
deed, sir, I was tired of the insipid company I was in, 
and expected to meet a more agreeable party here. 

Ran. You shall not be disappointed, madam. For- 
tune favours us. Your husband is at the theater, the 
servant 's out; let us seize this moment, this happy 
moment — formed, contrived, fated for our mutual 
happiness. 

Mrs. R. Sir, my folly has betrayed me into an 
unexpected situation. I thought I had been with a 
gentleman, and my husband's friend. 

Ran. You are with one that adores you. Think, 
madam, on your husband's usage; is it not evident 
that he wrongs you with your servant ? Think of his 
neglects, his debaucheries, and pity one that would 
hold himself blessed above mortals if he had you for 
a wife. 
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Mrs. R. One who would violate the sacred laws of 
hospitality and ruin the man he calls friend! Oh, 
how low has my thoughtless levity and foolish scheme 
reduced me ! 

Ran. [Alladack.] Upon a wrong scent, dam'me. 

Mrs. R. Susannah ! Jacob ! Will no one bring me 
a light ? 

Ran. [Aside.] There seems to be no one in the 
house ; why, then, all ye devils who preside over, in- 
flame, and feed passion, assist me ! Look ye, madam ; 
you have by your behaviour (call it what you will) 
encouraged my desires. You have placed yourself in 
a tolerably convenient situation ! This is as much as I 
in conscience could expect you to do. 'T is now my 

business to act ! — and so, by your leave, madam 

[Seizing her. 

Mrs. R. Unhand me, ruffian ! 

[Col. without: This way. Cartridge ; see who it is.] 

Ran. Ha! [Lets her go ^ 

Mrs. R. Thank heaven ! 



Enter Colonel Duncan, followed by Cartridge, 

with a candle, 

[Stage lighted. 
CoL. What have we here ? 

[In the confusion Ranter lays hold of the Widow ; 
the Doctor, of Susannah ; and Mrs. Racket flies 
into her husband*s arms,] 

Ran. The widow, by all that *s ugly ! 

WiD. Insolent puppy ! [Exit. 
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Sus. Law! Mr. Doctor, is it you? [TAey stand 
confused^ 

Mrs. R. My husband ! am I in your arms ? 

Rack. In my heart, firmly ! — firmly rooted, injured 
woman ! For you,, rascal ! 

Mrs. R. Pity and despise him ; think him beneath 
your revenge ; and do not, by a quarrel, risque a life 
now to be rendered precious to your friends. 

Rack. Out of my house, sir ! and thank this injured 
lady that I do not revenge myself. 

Ran. Revenge ! for what ? For keeping your wife 
company while you preferred her servant ? 

Rack. Shame and tortures ! 

Car. Why, Mrs. Susannah, how came you playing 
hide-and-go-seek among them ? 

Sus. I — I — my master — he, ma'am — your clothes; 
that is, I, ma'am — he — indeed I did n't, and so — 
and so, ma'am — that *s all, indeed. [Cries.] 

Rack. Susannah is innocent, though, to my shame 
be it spoken, my intention in enticing her here was 
not; but this intention (though evil) shall be bless'd, 
and everything which has served to open my eyes to 
my folly and my wife's virtue. Susannah, go in ; you 
shall not be blamed ; I bear testimony that you are a 
good girl. 

Sus. Thank 'ee, sir ; I 'm sure I would n't for the 
world, so I would n't. [£xi/, sobbing. 

Qui. a very extraordinary case this, ha. Racket ? 
I once saw something like it in France. A gentle- 
man 

Rack. As to you, Mr. Ranter, find the door ! 
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Qui. I think you might hear a body though ! 

Ran. Sir, your most obsequious servant. Madam, 
yours. [Bows, going out 

Col. Stop, sir ! I have an account against you. 

Ran. Sir! [Aside : Him I fear.] Well, sir! 

CoL. I am not satisfied that you came honourably 
by that ring. I must know more. It belonged to my 
wife ! to my son ! [All, in surprise : Son /] You say he 
is dead, but I hope to find that what you say is false. 

Ran. [Aside,] This is an unexpected stroke. 

CoL. Cartridge, you told me that you have foimd 
the soldier ? 

Car. I did, your honour; I could not prevail on him 
to come with me, but he said he would be here anon. 

Col. Then, sir, I shall be enabled to judge whether 
I am to look upon you as my son's Mend or not. If 
what you say is true, I shall not so much regret his 
loss. 

Ran. Sir, Captain Haller did not know that he had 
a father living. But, sir — I — I am very sorry that 
I should be the messenger of ill news to a father; 
and, sir, as I suppose his ignorance of you occasioned 
his giving the ring to me, I am ready to give it to one 
who has undoubtedly a prior title. [Offers the ring. 

Col. No, sir. Though valuable for the sake of the 
dear woman who once wore it, it is yours, and wear 
it. It is something more precious I would enquire 
into. Does he live ? Tell me he lives, and keep it 
with my thanks ! 

Ran. I have already said he is dead. I have busi- 
ness, and do not chuse to stay, when I have been told 
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to go. [G(nng, m^^ts Haller and Camfley; he starts,] 
Now all 's over ! 

Hallek. Villain, thou canst not escape. Here 
your career is finished, ungrateful man! [To Rack.] 
Sir, do not think me rude in thus seizing my servant, 
who, when I was on a sick-bed, robb'd me, and has, 
with matchless impudence, imposed on your hospital- 
ity in my clothes. First, let me strip him of these 
noble badges, which should only reside with honour. 
[Takes from him the cockade and sword,] And last, 
this ring! on which, with superstitious veneration, I 
have believed my fate to depend. [Takes the ring; the 
Colonel gazes at him,] 

CoL. [Aside.] It is — it is himself! his mother shines 
in every look and action. Sir — I cannot speak. I 
choke. Sir, from whom did you receive it ? 

Hall. From my father, sir — a dying father. Close 
by my side he fell, striving to succour me, then faint- 
ing with my wounds. "Henry," says he, "if you 
should live — the ring — your father." He could say 
no more — excuse me, sir — I lov*d him. 

CoL. Generous Haller! he would have told thee 
that thy father lived. 

Hall. Sir! 

Col. My boy! my noble boy! I am thy father! 
[Clasps him in his arms,] 

Hall. Colonel Duncan, my father ! 

CoL. Suspend your admiration for a while. When 
your angel mother died, and I returned to this, my 
native country, I left you, an infant, with the brave, 
the generous Haller, as his son. Fate has withstood 
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our meeting till this moment, and long I mourned you 
slain. 

Hall. I soon recovered of my wounds, though left 
on the field for dead — to find such a. father — [OJ^ers 
to kneel ^ 

Col. \Catching him in his arms.] My brave, my 
noble boy ! Oh, 't is too much ; my old eyes play the 
fool. But there is another who claims a part in these 
joyful embraces; one, my son, whose worth I hope 
you know, to whom I fly with the glad tidings of hap- 
piness and peace. [jSxit. 

Hall. Oh! Campley, you never saw me tremble 
thus before. 

Camp. Courage, man ! you have not much to fear, 
though I believe you will be made prisoner. 

Rack. As an unworthy friend of your noble father, 
sir, I give you welcome. Mrs. Racket, sir. 

[Introducing her. 

Hall. The sister of Miss Felton ? We shall be better 
acquainted. This is my friend. Lieutenant Campley. 
[Racket bows to Campley ; during this the Doctor 
is very busy talking to Cartridge in the back scene^ 
who seems uneasy,] 

Rack. The noble Captain Ranter has given me your 
character, Captain Haller ; this, sir, is the good-natured, 
foolish, cowardly friend of yours who challenged the 
little lawyer and had his brains blown out by an officer, 
the gentleman you used to save from being kick'd. 

Ran. Gentlemen, you have detected me, and now 
have me in your power. Treat me as your generosity 
suggests. 
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Rack. I stand reproved. I cannot look upon you 
with an evO eye ; you have been instrumental in restor- 
ing me to my senses, and showing me the virtues of 
a good wife. 

Mrs. R. One who will be so in future, Mr. Racket. 
He has been the means of showing me the folly of 
thinking to reclaim you by an appearance of vice my- 
self; I trust, in future, when we shall feel each other's 
worth and our mutual happiness, we shall be tempted 
to bless him. 

Qui. [Comes forward.] What is all this ? Has Miss 
got a brother come home by chance? Are you [To 
Haller] Miss Felton's brother, sir ? 

Hall. Her husband, sir. 

QuL Ha, ha, ha ! your servant for that. Sir, she is 
engaged to me ! Ha, ha, ha ! Her husband ! well, 
that 's laughable enough. 

Hall. Engaged to you, sir ! Pray, sir, who are you ? 

QuL A physician, sir. Took my degree at Edin- 
burgh ; obtained it by writing a thesis upon recover- 
ing drowned kittens. A surgeon, sir! celebrated as 
a pharyngotomist, a phy tologist ; studied in Italy ; a 
pharmacologist, a phlebotomist, versed in the physical, 
chirurgical, and obstetrical arts, — Doctor Quiescent ! 

Hall. Poor fellow, he *s mad. 

QuL Sir! 

Mrs. R. I thought so, this morning, poor Doctor I 
I heard him say something about mad dogs. 

QuL Madam! 

Rack. Vanity has turned his brain, poor fellow ! 

QuLSir ! What do you mean, sir ? 
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Car. Jacob said he was crazy. 

Qui. Sir! 

Mrs. R. Go home, Doctor, and go to bed, Doctor. 

Qui. Madam, I *11 be revenged for this — revenged 
upon you all! by all that 's physical, chymical and 
galenical. [£xU. 

Rack. Poor fellow ! ha, ha, ha ! 

Bnfer Colonel Duncan and Miss Felton. 

Hall. My Caroline ! 

Miss F. Henry! alive! under this roof! Oh, let 
me fly! [JSmdrace,] Merciful heaven! 't is he! he 
lives! It is my Henry — this is too much of joy ! 

[£mdrace. 

CoL. Bless ye, bless ye, my children ! Oh, may a 
fond parent's prayers be heard, and you ever be bless'd. 

Miss F. Captain Ranter here ! I cannot bear his 
presence. He told me that he saw my Henry die. 

Hall. Villain! Could you, with cool, deliberate 
cruelty, torture such innocence ? 

Rack. Kick him out, Mr. Cartridge. 

Car. Excuse me, your honour; but his own guilt 
is heavy enough to sink him ! Heaven forbid I should 
make the weight more galling ! 

Miss F. Indeed, I did not know that he was unfor- 
tunate, or I would not have moved anger against him 
for the world. 

Hall. Since you forgive him, my dear Caroline, I 
will take a lesson of this noble-spirited old soldier. 
Marsh, when I took you as my servant, your being 
sick, and possessing more knowledge than we com- 

9 
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monly meet with in the ranks, was your only recom- 
mendation ; I heard your story, and believed you, but 
your behaviour since makes me think that what you 
then told me is false. Tell me truly who you are, and 
be assured I can freely forgive you. I am too happy 
to bear malice. 

Ran. Say, too, good sir, I have been a most im- 
grateful villain all my life. My father was a clerg3mian 
in the neighbourhood of London, from whom I re- 
ceived a liberal education, which was finished at 
Oxford. I gave myself up to vicious courses, and 
in a drunken brawl thought I had kiUed one of my 
companions. I made off, and, having robbed my 
father, I embarked for this country ; and, after passing 
through various scenes of villany and misery, I enlisted 
in your company. You know the rest. 

Col. Your father ? 

Ran. My father? \Tums from them. 

Col. Is he dead ? 

Ran. My guilty deeds sent him with sorrow to the 
grave. The man whom I thought I had killed recov- 
ered, but I murdered my poor father more effectually. 
Let me have justice — I am a robber. 

Miss F. Would that heaven would forgive as freely 
as all here do. 

CoL. It would be impious to think otherwise. Let 
us retire from this hall. We will restore you to peace, 
but first must restore you to the paths of virtue, for out 
of them there is none. 

END. 
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